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THE RATIONALE OF SPELLING 



B. C. GREGORY 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 



The purpose of this discussion, is by no means to solve off- 
hand the spelling problem. It is merely an effort to throw a 
little light upon it through the medium of child-study. It has 
seemed to me that of all blind teaching we teachers do, the 
teaching of spelling is the blindest. It is empirical in most cases ; 
reason (much less psychology) enters very little into our 
methods. We differ as to oral and written spelling, we differ 
as to the propriety of dictating words in sentences or in columns, 
and we differ as regards the use of spelling-books and the degree 
of difficulty of words used; but why we differ, or what is the 
psychological basis of this or that method, few of us can say. 
And so we go on, and the product is bad, and we are criticized 
severely by the public because our graduates can't spell. The 
present discussion arises from the fact stated: a sincere effort 
to apply the principles of psychology to facts drawn from the 
schoolroom. It is an effort, semi-scientific, at least, to get at 
causes. The inferences have seemed sufficiently important to 
warrant me in radical changes in methods in my own schools, 
and I offer them, not as finalities, but with the hope that they 
may turn your thought along somewhat new lines. 

One March I sent to two classes in one of the Trenton, N. J. 
schools two extracts to be dictated by the teachers and written 
by the pupils. The classes selected were of the fifth and seventh 
grades. In that city, as in many others, the first grade usually 
represents two years: therefore, the pupils in the grades tested 
may be said to be in the 6th and 8th years in school ; i. e., of an 
average of eleven years in one class, and thirteen in the other. 

The extracts selected were the following: 

Fifth grade. — Once upon a time a man and his son were going to market, 
and they were leading their donkey behind them. They had not gone far 
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when they met a farmer and he said: "You are foolish to walk to town 
and that lazy donkey walking behind you." "What is a donkey good for if 
not to ride upon?" "Well, I never thought of that," said the man "and I am 
willing to please you;" so he put the boy on the donkey and started again 
on his journey. Soon they passed some men on the roadside. "See that 
lazy boy," said one of the men, "he rides the donkey and makes his poor old 
father walk behind." When the man heard this, he called to the boy and 
said: "Stop a minute, let us see if we cannot please these men." Then he 
told the boy to get off, and mounted the donkey himself. 

Seventh grade. — One day, a ragged beggar was creeping along from 
house to house. He carried an old wallet in his hand, and was asking at 
every door for a few cents to buy something to eat. As he was grumbling at 
his lot, he kept wondering why it was that folks who had lots of money were 
never satisfied, but were always wanting more. "Here!" said he, "is the 
master of this house. He was always a good business man, and made himself 
rich a long time ago. Had he been wise, he would have stopped then. He 
would have turned his business over to some one else, and then he would 
have spent the rest of his life in ease. But, what did he do instead? He 
took to building ships and sent them to sea to trade with foreign lands. He 
thought he would get mountains of gold, but there were great storms on the 
water, his ships were wrecked, and his riches were swallowed up by the 
waves. Now, his hopes all lie at the bottom of the sea, and his great wealth 
has vanished like the dreams of the night." 

The words misspelled were marked by the teachers of the 
classes and returned to me. Availing myself of the assistance 
of a bevy of high-school girls, I subjected the papers to the fol- 
lowing treatment. At the bottom of each paper were written 
the words misspelled in each paper: in each case the word cor- 
rectly spelled was first given, and the incorrect spelling followed. 
These records were afterward cut into slips and arranged 
alphabetically. An alphabetical table was then made out, giving 
under each word its various misspellings. To illustrate: foreign 
was spelled in six different ways, but there were nine cases of mis- 
spelling; forign four times, and once in each of the following 
ways : foreigh, forhen, foren, forigen, forin. 

There were in all 324 cases of misspelling, seventy-seven 
words misspelled and 202 forms of misspelling. The lowest 
number of forms of misspelling was one, the highest eighteen, 
the latter in the case of the word journey. There were in all 
eighty papers examined. No attention was paid to the differ- 
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ence in grade. After this preliminary work of the investigation 
had been completed, and the matter was in systematic form, I 
called a conference of about thirty intelligent teachers and sub- 
mitted the results of this investigation. The matter was dis- 
cussed as thoroughly as the time permitted, and some light was 
thrown upon the meaning of the data. I make this statement to 
show that I conducted the inquiry with some little care. 

Before considering the facts developed and the inferences 
drawn, a preliminary observation may be in order. It may be 
objected that the number of pupils tested is small. Usually in 
child-study investigations, a vast number of cases are treated. In 
answer, I merely desire to say that some of the lessons which I 
have drawn from this investigation are overwhelmingly indicated 
in the field covered, and I do not think that a wider field would 
reverse these conclusions. Regarding certain other conclusions 
found in this paper, I admit the paucity of data. In my own 
mind these latter conclusions are clearly indicated, although, of 
course, not proven. The investigation must, of course, be 
regarded as experimental or preliminary. A much wider field 
must be examined before all the inferences of this paper can be 
considered as established. I might add, on the other hand, how- 
ever, that in widening the field we meet complications ; introduce 
other considerations whose influence should not be lost in the 
mass, but should be estimated separately. For instance, the 
school investigated was located in one of the best portions of the 
city, and was composed of children of American parentage. Sup- 
pose I had mixed with the results I have obtained, those drawn 
from sections where the foreign population is in the ascendant. 
I think my results would have been confusing. The foreign chil- 
dren should be examined by themselves. They offer evidence of 
two kinds: first, evidence corroborating inferences drawn from 
other quarters — this evidence is just as valuable, considered 
separately, as if it had been drawn from a mass of mixed data ; 
second, foreign localities teach a lesson peculiarly their own, and 
this we cannot afford to lose by mixing the data. Besides, in 
the investigation of spelling, do we not first need to know the 
difficulties which the native-born population finds ; and secondly, 
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those which the foreign encounters? The former are essential 
errors often perhaps inherent in the language. The special 
difficulties of the foreigner are inherent in the foreigner. 

The disclosures of the investigation may be approached in a 
rather interesting way, by taking a few words and observing 
various forms of misspelling. I begin with the word journey. 
On this word the pupils have expended the wealth of their inge- 
nuity. I could not have invented so many spellings. I give the 
entire list: jorney, journy, jerney, gerney, jornay, jirney, 
jarnay, goumey, journei, jurony, jorney, yourney, jouery, jer, jx, 
jou. Let us consider this list in some detail. It gives as will be 
seen later, a conspectus of nearly the whole field. 

There are eighteen of these spellings, and the first thirteen 
are founded on aural percept; that is to say, the ear has deter- 
mined the wrong spelling. Of these forms some are repeated 
by more than one pupil, thus: jorney is given five times; the 
thirteen forms, in fact, represent twenty-two mistakes. There 
were twenty-seven mistakes altogether in the spelling of journey. 
Therefore, almost 82 per cent. (22 out of 27) of the mistakes 
were ear-mistakes. I mean that in such mistakes the boy had a 
percept of the sound journey and he translated that sound into 
writing in his own way, and there are thirteen different ways. 
These pupils had seen the word journey many times, but they 
had also heard it many times; and it was the aural percept that 
dominated. Like as not, they had written the word journey in 
spelling-lessons, and had been corrected and made to spell it right. 
All futile — the sound of the word determined the spelling in 
accordance with the boy's views of orthographical combinations. 
I should like to give out the same exercises to the same pupils 
again. The same pupils would probably spell journey wrong 
again, and in accordance with the phonetic laws, but would they 
the second time adopt the same wrong spelling? 

I may as well say here that the whole investigation clearly 
indicates this law : viz., that the sound is the dominating element 
in children's spelling. I might give many illustrations ; one must 
suffice: foolish is spelled foullosh, fulish, fouties, folish, follish, 
foulish, fourshil, furlash. 
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Now, what does this teach ? In my opinion this, at least, that the 
spelling cannot be taught by writing alone. When a boy writes 
jerney, that visual percept satisfies his view of the facts of the 
case. Of course, he does not see it to be wrong. But, when the 
word is corrected at the end of the lesson, does not that fix the 
proper spelling? Not always. The wrong form has been asso- 
ciated with the sound, and the association has not been broken. 
Why? In my opinion, because of the interval which elapses 
between the writing and the correction. First, the correction 
should be made instantly — with a shock, as it were — 'and this 
can be done only in oral spelling. Secondly, the association must 
be broken not once, but many times, if it is to be completely 
demolished. Now, oral spelling has greatly the advantage of 
written spelling in this respect : you can spell a word one hundred 
times orally while you are writing it ten times. Rapid oral 
spelling bears the same relation to written spelling that rapid 
mental arithmetic does to written arithmetic. In my judgment, 
the oral spelling should always both precede and follow the 
written spelling 

In my case this means a complete overturning of my previous 
notions. For many years, I had argued in this way: spelling is 
used only in writing ; therefore the visual picture of the word alone 
is of consequence ; therefore, spelling should be taught exclusively 
by writing and in sentences. During the last few years, to be 
sure, I had been weakening on this theory; but rather because 
I could not see that my theory was turning out good spellers than 
because I saw flaws in the theory. (But the overwhelming evi- 
dence presented by this investigation reduces the matter, in my 
mind, to a certainty.) The psychology of the written method is 
incontestable, but hard oral drill is evidently suggested by the 
predominance of ear-mindedness, indicated in the present 
investigation. 

Let me, in discussing this question of ear-mindedness, call 
attention to some subordinate considerations under the same gen- 
eral heading. They seem to me to be of great importance and 
throw a bright light on the relation of oral to written spelling. 

First, it is to be remarked that not only do pupils know the 
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sound of journey, but some of them know it wrong also: e. g., 
note jomey. The pupil who wrote this probably pronounces it 
with a long o. Take the word swallowed. I give the forms 
offered by the pupils: swalloed, swolloed, swolid, swotted, swal- 
led, sallowed, swolid. Note that the boy who wrote swalloed 
has the correct sound, and yet he wrote it wrong; but the boy 
who wrote swolid, did not even have the correct sound; and he 
must write it wrong. The latter fact is true of the writers of 
swotted (four boys), and swalled. To proceed with a spelling- 
lesson when everybody has the correct pronunciation of the words 
does not always result in accurate spelling, as has been already 
suggested; but, to proceed, as many teachers do, without being 
sure of the pronunciation, is surely foolish. Take wondrously, 
spelled three times wonderously and once wondersly. Do not 
these represent wrong aural percepts to- start with? 

Again, still considering ear-mindedness, the investigation 
indicates the interesting fact that certain pupils attach certain 
phonetic power to certain letters or combinations of letters. 
Thus, returning to journey, in gerney, and gourney, this is the 
explanation of g, and in jeirnie of ie and probably of ei; in the 
spelling creaping, note ea, and in creping, e; etc. Now this 
trouble is inherent in our language and presents formidable diffi- 
culties. We have few rules, and they don't help us much. For 
instance, take the rule : g is soft before e. Well then, what's the 
matter with gerney? We certainly spell germane g-e-r-m-a-n-e. 
I call attention to this proposition : These wrong views on pho- 
netics are probably individual with each pupil ; they are idiosyn- 
crasies. This is very important, if true. A little investigation, 
even notes taken from time to time, will reveal the tendencies of 
individual children in this matter and enable the teacher to antici- 
pate what the child will do, and prevent his writing the wrong 
letter, not only in journey, but also whenever soft g is suggested. 
Thus: "We have journey in today's lesson. With what letter 
does it commence?" "With a //' say the majority. "With a g," 
say a few. "Now let us look," says the teacher. But note that 
this method of procedure is oral. It has to do with an aural per- 
cept and contemplates the immediate aural correction of incorrect 
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aural percepts. I insist on immediateness of correction. To 
wait an hour will not do. And I insist on the first approach being 
made through the ear, for it is the ear-mind, if you will allow me 
the expression, that is in error. 

Again, one of the interesting and amusing facts concerning 
this matter of ear-mindedness is the contempt which children 
have for unnecessary letters. I confess that I sympathize with 
them. Mark Twain once expressed his admiration of a young 
lady who, in a word-game, spelt caf for calf. He argued a 
certain directness, going straight to the point, in the young lady's 
make-up. And there is as much wisdom as wit in the story. It 
is our spelling that is irrational, and it is the bad speller that is 
rational. My investigation, of course, offers many illustrations 
of the tendency I am discussing. Thus, note journy: what's the 
use of the e? Jurny: what's the use of the of Cf. foks for folks, 
stoped for stopped, reck for wreck, etc. In the word swallowed 
there were ten misspellings, and in only one of these did the last 
w occur. 

What are we going to do about this? Phonetic methods of 
reading claim to have solved this problem. There are the pho- 
netic alphabets and the double-printed books. I have not the time 
to discuss them, but I confess I do not see their value. So far 
as this investigation may suggest a remedy or method of teach- 
ing, I have the same inference to make as in the phase of the 
discussion just passed : viz., we should anticipate the cases in 
which letters are omitted, and by concentrating attention on those 
points, prevent the occurrence of the omission. Perhaps the 
tendency to the omission of a certain letter is an idiosyncrasy of 
the child. Have we ever thought of that? 

In leaving this question of ear-mindedness, may I not sug- 
gest an explanation for the well-known fact that children spell 
unusual words well and familiar words incorrectly ? The unusual 
words have never been used in such a way as to form an aural 
percept. The percept is visual, and therefore correctly written. 
But the child has learned to' speak the familiar words before he 
saw them printed, and when he saw the correct form, it did not 
displace the incorrect form already in the mind. 
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An interesting psychological inquiry is this, and I earnestly 
urge it : Does there lie in some back corner of each child's mind 
a visual percept, which is the constant translation of the aural 
percept of the word the child knows — jerney, for instance ? And 
when he transfers this percept to paper can he write anything else? 
Adults are often in doubt as to the spelling of a word but with 
regard to familiar words at least, the child is in no doubt; he writes 
caf with an insouciance that is simply delightful. If these visual 
images do subconsciously exist, notice how they persist year 
after year in spite of all our teaching. If they do exist, why not 
acknowledge their existence, expect them, and combat them first 
and last through the approach by which the image entered the 
mind, viz., the ear? To blame or reproach a child for such errors 
is like blaming him for being left-handed. I shall return to this 
consideration, but at present note that here again there is a 
suggestion of an idiosyncrasy. 

I dismiss for the present the question of ear-mindedness and 
come to a class of errors that clearly arise, at least in part, from 
visual aberrations. My word journey does not help me here, and 
this, of itself, is an interesting fact. Let us take the word foreign. 
I give the spellings : forign ( four times ) , foreigh, forhen, foren, 
forigien, for gen. Now, several of these spellings are entirely or 
practically phonetic ; notice foren. But on the other hand, notice 
the letter g occurring in every spelling but two, i. e., in 78 per 
cent, of the cases. In the last spelling, forgen, it is hard to believe 
that there was any aural percept at all. The g shows that the 
eye has been active in every case but two; just as the last w 
was left out in swalloed, where the ear was concerned, the g 
is studiously put in where the eye is concerned. The pupil doesn't 
know how to spell foreign, but he knows there is a g in it some- 
where. Take the word minute. I have twenty misspellings, 
taking seventeen forms. Now the phonetic errors given are 
these : minnet, minuete, minnote, ntenat, minet, minete. But, on 
the other hand, consider these, remembering that from the 
child's point of view, the letter u is the unreasonable part of the 
word: minutt, mintue, munt, minut, minunt, minuate. In some 
of these spellings the phonetic principle has still something to do, 
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but the eccentric dancing around of that letter u is a purely visual 
matter. 

For a moment consider the two words minute and foreign 
together. Certain peculiarities are observable when they are 
contrasted. Minute is a common word, and therefore there was 
a previous image corresponding to the sound. But the printed 
or written word was outre as far as the u was concerned, and 
hence arose errors which are not phonetic. Foreign is not a word 
for the child's vocabulary; it is purely visual, and hence the 
phonetic element enters very little into the misspelling. Notice 
also that there were only nine misspellings of foreign, while 
there were twenty of minute. Of course, foreign had no original 
settler to expel, and minute had, 'and in twenty cases the original 
settler held his ground. 

I think this argument indicates that we need not fear the 
unusual words nor the danger of wrong percepts obtained 
visually. The fight must be made on familiar words, where 
aural percepts are concerned, for as I have already said, it is a 
fight to gain territory already occupied by residents as obstinate 
as Boers. With reference to the class of words typified by the 
word foreign, it is merely a question of learning; but the learning 
of the words typified by journey, means the unlearning of an 
alien language. 

But teachers generally make their spelling-lessons out of the 
unusual words and every day violate the principle for which I 
am now contending. Spelling-books almost unanimously offer 
words unusual to the child. I almost think that if we taught 
well the child's own vocabulary, we could leave the new words 
to take care of themselves. When the child wants to use a new 
word, he can be taught to look up the spelling, as we adults do. 
We waste our ammunition in teaching spelling as we do. 

I now desire to touch a galaxy of errors which cannot be 
classified under either of the headings, ear-mindedness or eye- 
mindedness. At first sight they seem to be matters of invention. 
Some of them are rather interesting. Note that peculiarity among 
children of putting in letters that have no force in the sound of 
the word. Minent and minth, for minute; jernary for journey; 
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medt for met, pasend and pasted for passed; crepting for creep- 
ing; leanding for leading; satisiided for satisfied. What do these 
mean ? I have gone over several of these errors thoughtfully. I 
cannot say that I can offer anything profound, but two or three 
practical propositions seem to arise from the consideration. 

i. The trouble may be that the child is of foreign birth or 
parentage. For instance, final th means t to a German. If you 
know the pupil to be foreign, you may have the key. 

2. In not a few cases, where the pupil was uncertain about 
a word, while he was thinking he found himself compelled to 
hurry on because the teacher was dictating a new sentence. Some 
prominent sound or letter in the word, as r in journey, and n 
in leading, dominated and went down on the paper because the 
faculties were not acting normally. Take elese for else. Some- 
times a sound or letter belonging to another word in the sentence 
was dominant, and introduced itself into the word being written. 

3. I find the process of association very active in writing. 
In the instances given, note crepting, leanding, and minth. 
Think of the actual words crept, lend, and month. I do not say 
that these words were in the child's mind, but I have a little proof 
to show that they might have been. The investigation offers a 
number of instances in which other good English words were 
actually used for those dictated, the new words making no sense 
whatever, and yet leaving me entirely sure that the new word 
had taken the place of the old one. Take a few illustrations. 
Wrecked was spelled wreathed and wretched. This is not a case 
of misspelling. It is an actual intrusion of a new word in the 
place of the word dictated. Now, when minth was written for 
minute, might not month have intruded itself in the same way? 
To give other illustrations : were was spelled where and was, and 
make was used for made. In many other cases, at least, we can- 
not be sure that the child did not know how to spell the word, as 
when he spelled farther for father. I think in this case, that he 
knew how to spell father, but the word farther got into his mind. 
Children run off on tangents very easily, and many so-called 
errors in spelling are tangential errors. 

4. Certain letters tend to intrude themselves with certain 
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children. T is a very intrusive letter. Why do people say oncetf 
I have on my list pasted for passed, wonderstly for wondrously, 
and letting for leading. I knew a little girl who invariably put 
in an n after say, as "what was he sayning?" and "I was playn- 
ing." I think these may be called idiosyncrasies, and should be 
treated as such. Similar considerations apply to the substitution 
of letters, as when mourted was written for mounted. 

I pause here to direct attention as forcibly as I may to 
this fact applying to the present section of this discussion. It is 
its practical outcome. Such errors as we are now considering 
are not errors in spelling at all ; that is to say, they don't indicate 
that the child doesn't know. They arise from haste or the domi- 
nation of an associated idea. The teacher should not correct 
such errors, but should permit the child to discover them himself 
by reading over his paper several times, until he finds them; 
much less should the pupil lose marks for them. It is unjust to 
say the boy does not know how to spell when he has written 
mourted. Give him a chance to correct his own paper and see 
if this is not so. 

But how few teachers seem to know this ! There is only one 
fact in their minds when they correct a spelling-paper, and that 
is that the word was spelled wrong. Let me enforce the lesson I 
am now trying to teach by the consideration of a few more errors, 
kindred to those just considered, to which the practical statements 
I have just made apply with equal force. 

There is a tendency, for instance, on the part of children to 
leave out letters. I have many illustrations in my table of errors. 
We are so familiar with this in our own writing that we should 
not be surprised. In our case it is not because we don't know, 
nor is it necessarily so in the child's case. It is the result of other 
causes, some of which have been referred to, which affect the 
manual act of writing. Here again the child should be permitted 
to find his own error, and should not be treated as if he did not 
know his lesson. The same argument and suggestion should be 
made again in cases in which a child has inverted letters, as 
jurony for journey. 

So also must we regard the substitution of the singular for 
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the plural; as ship for ships, or the opposite; the putting-in of 
another part of the verb, as sending; the use of one word for 
another, as then for them, the for they, though for thought. 
They are not errors in spelling — or they may not be; at least the 
pupil ought to have the same privilege that we enjoy in our 
correspondence, that of reading it over to himself one or more 
times. 

Permit me, for a moment only, to call attention to a class of 
very peculiar, but interesting, errors which deserves similar 
treatment. I refer to those cases in which the word isn't spelled 
at all. Take these spellings for journey: jer, ji, jou. Now, maybe 
the child did not have time for consideration, was nervous. The 
state of mind may be similar to that already described, in which 
I have tried to show why a boy put in an extra letter. Here 
again the child should be permitted to correct his own errors by 
reading over his own paper. It is not permitted to infer from 
this kind of error that the child doesn't know. 

It is time for me to sum up. The charge is made against 
some child-study investigations that they traverse a great area to 
discover what we knew before. Maybe that is the case in the 
present investigation. Whether it be or not, I am certain of this, 
that the inferences to which I have been inviting attention repre- 
sent principles which are every day violated by thousands of 
teachers. I desire in concluding this paper, therefore, to group 
my inferences and show how they collide with established 
custom. 

1. I call attention to the broad inference from this investiga- 
tion, that the criticism of spelling should be analytical. Errors 
in spelling differ in kind, and they differ as to their origin, and 
they demand varying treatment. But, in practice, there is no 
analysis in the treatment of spelling. The teacher recognizes the 
fact that seven words out of the fifty are wrong, and she recog- 
nizes no other fact. But the seven errors may each require 
special treatment. It has been shown that some are not errors in 
spelling at all. They are errors of nervousness, mental tricks, or 
merely errors of writing, as when a boy spelled yourney for 
journey. Furthermore, the pupil should be permitted to discover 
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his own errors in many cases. Such errors as he can discover 
should not be marked for him. Again, the error may be in the 
percept of the sound of the word, or it may be the sound and a 
certain spelling are so closely associated that hard knocks are 
necessary to break the connection ; or the child may be in error 
as to the phonetic force of certain letters and combinations of 
letters; or he may have idiosyncrasies regarding spelling which 
require individual treatment ; or, finally, the eye may be at fault. 
Of course, all this means fewer dictation exercises and more 
detailed and analytical consideration of such exercises. The 
present plan of many exercises and a superficial correction evi- 
dently does little good. I think it may be shown that it even 
strengthens certain wrong tendencies. 

2. The importance of a larger amount of oral work in spelling 
ought to be apparent ; for, by far the larger portion of the errors 
arises from false percepts derived through sound. I have already 
called attention to the probability of there exisiting subcon- 
sciously in the child's mind a visual percept, which is the transla- 
tion of the child's aural percept of a word. Note carefully that 
this relation between the false percept and the sound is probably 
individual and is intimate beyond belief. It takes a convulsion to 
separate them. The sound journey and the spelling jernie have 
been friends for a good while. This relation is a sort of Siamese- 
twin relation. You must utterly destroy it before you can estab- 
lish a new one. This means a running fight with the false per- 
cept, not one fight but many; and this means much oral work, 
covering a limited area. It also means the correction of the error 
the instant it shows itself. It will not do to wait. Here again 
ample oral drill is demanded. The dictation exercise is impor- 
tant, but only at a test of the success of oral drill. Of course, I 
am here referring only to sound errors. 

3. We are not to forget that the ultimate purpose in the 
teaching of spelling is that the pupil shall write correctly; not in 
columns, but in paragraphs. The oral drill and the column 
work must be considered not as ends in themselves, but in view 
of practical writing. Teachers are perfectly familiar with the 
fact that pupils will write the column lesson much better than 
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the dictation lesson. But success in the latter is the only true 
success and must, of course, be made the standard o>f attainment. 
The word drill and the column drill must be manipulated for the 
most part to prepare for the paragraph work, or to correct the 
errors found therein. 

4. Note the great preponderance indicated in this investiga- 
tion of what I have called sound errors, and note also that these 
errors have to do almost exclusively with familiar words; i. e., 
with the child's own vocabulary. This means that if we can 
extirpate such errors, we have largely cleared up the child's bad 
spelling. Why not do this ? Why go on endeavoring to teach a 
new vocabulary and leave this mass of inaccuracy behind us? I 
submit that such a course of procedure is in the highest degree 
illogical. Yet it is the course followed by most teachers. I have 
already touched on this subject, but lay special emphasis on it 
at this point with a view of making a practical suggestion or 
two. Any observant teacher can within a year make a list of 
words which are actually used by her pupils, and, to a greater or 
less extent, used incorrectly. This is her most valuable spelling- 
book. I don't mean that no other spelling-books may be used, 
but their use must be subordinate and not to teach spelling, but 
to increase the vocabulary. 

But regarding the increase of the child's vocabulary, a word 
of caution is necessary. Few of us realize how very small is the 
possible daily or weekly increase in the child's knowledge in any 
line. This is especially true with regard to language. No child 
can add to his vocabulary one-tenth the number of new words 
many teachers put in a spelling-lesson. Two, three, or at the 
most five are a large daily increment. We ourselves discover 
this in the learning of a new language; German, for instance. 
If this be true, the necessity for any large use of the spelling- 
book disappears and the drill falls back on the child's own 
vocabulary. When teachers grasp these two correlated essentials 
— first, drill on the child's own vocabulary; second, very small 
daily increment to that vocabulary — accuracy in spelling will 
result. In other words, when we stop trying to do so much we 
shall succeed in doing more. 
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I add a suggestion which is a logical corollary to what I 
have already offered. The increase in the child's vocabulary must 
be for use in that vocabulary and subject to subsequent drill. 
Therefore, the words must be easy. This principle is violated by 
most courses of study and therefore by most teachers. The child 
who reads in a third reader uses a vocabulary of the grade of a 
first or second reader. The fourth-reader pupil's own vocabulary 
is scarcely above that of the second reader. Here is the indica- 
tion for the spelling-lesson so far as the new words are concerned. 
The words given out in our spelling-lessons are far too difficult. 

5. I claim that children should correct most of their own 
errors. Not only so, but they should also find many of them 
without any help from the teacher. The blue pencil is used far 
too much. It is necessary, however, to note that the pupils 
probably will not be able to find the sound errors at first. Jernie 
will not arrest the child's attention. It looks perfectly natural. 
Foring for foreign will arrest his attention, for he is not sure 
about foreign, and he will consult the dictionary. But he is sure 
about jernie and passes on. When jernie does arrest his attention, 
then the association is broken. 

Let the child do all he can for himself before you interfere. 
Then apply your skill on the residual errors and apply your 
skill skilfully. 

6. Finally, I call attention to the moral phase of the problem. 
The right of children to help themselves, just discussed, is indeed 
a moral consideration, but there is another and a very serious 
one. Remember my claim that many errors are not spelling 
errors. They don't mean that that child can't spell the word. 
Now, when we mark ten words wrong, and six errors are of 
this character, we are unjust as well as unwise, for there are 
also errors which are those of pure carelessness, or which indi- 
cate wilful lack of study. In one set of cases the child has not 
tried, and in the other he has tried. By the usual process we 
make no distinctions. We hold the child up for unpleasant criti- 
cism and make unjust comparisons. Perhaps the child indicates 
no sense of injustice, but when we try the role of justice we see 
how quickly he responds. "Some of you have hurried and 
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wrote words you didn't mean to write. Now, look over your 
papers and I know you can correct many errors. I don't want to 
take advantage of you." Right gladly the normally-constituted 
child hands in his improved paper. Now, you may say : "You 
have only two errors," and that is more stimulating than to say : 
"You had eight errors." Try this plan for a few weeks and 
then go back to the old way and see if the child is not conscious 
of injustice. The only reason he wasn't conscious before was, 
that he did not know that there was any other way. It pays to 
be just, even in spelling. 

But this moral question has one other phase. I am very 
fond of Froebel's claim that there is no true education where the 
child is not made conscious of power. And Froebel distinctly 
means power. The child is to be made conscious of power; he is 
not to be made conscious of failure. What does the teacher gen- 
erally do? She emphasizes failure. It is a mistake. Emphasize 
success, emphasize power. By recognizing the child's ability to 
correct many of his own errors, we emphasize power. By hold- 
ing up a long list of errors we discourage him; or, putting it 
more forcibly, we evolve consciousness of defeat. Give the child 
a chance and then say : "Well done, you had only one error today 
and I can see how you made that, and I know you won't make 
it again after you understand it," etc. There is always a response 
to this kind of treatment. We should not be so fond of the blue 
pencil, but, when we mark, mark the words written correctly, 
and then the blue will be on the paper and not in the child. 

In conclusion, let me note that the inferences in this paper 
are of three kinds. First, those which seem to be reasonably 
grounded, and point clearly to certain methods of teaching. 
Second, those which carry with them a strong probability, strong 
enough to furnish a basis of experimental action; third, infer- 
ences merely indicated, but indicated with sufficient clearness to 
warrant further investigation. As I have already stated, I am 
only too well aware of the limitations of my investigation. I 
trust I may be able to continue it. I hope at least that somebody 
else will. 



